ON DUTY

end of the speech shows the Prince alive to the fact that
if you choose to laugh at the people of Scotland, of to
laugh with them, you will do well also to let your respect
for them be shown. This was his tribute: "Scotland
still has its great record of pioneer work throughout
the world. I have travelled a great deal, and there is
not one part of the world where I have found the best
industries, the most going concerns and the liveliest
institutions not founded and run by Scotsmen."

A list of the Prince's engagements, even for a few
weeks, when he was on duty in London, will give
some idea of how comprehensive his neighbourliness
was. So numerous were the calls upon his time that
the engagements he accepted could be taken as a very
fair guide to his own greatest interests and sympathies.
And those who insist upon the catechising method,
cannot do better than peruse the Duke's own direct
statements in order to form a clear impression of his
inclinations, tastes and appraisements. For, although
his set speeches are prepared in conference with advisers,*
it would be a mistake to suppose that his is a minor
part in those conferences, or that his own judgments
are overruled. To an expert he will always give ear.
But, without being in the least opiniated, his views are
clear and wholly consistent with the development of
his character.

The reader, therefore, could hardly have a better
approach to his mind than by way of his public utter-
ances. If, for example, he had a mind to know what
the Duke has been thinking of the publishing glut
(that most revealing symptom of our times), he will
be wise to turn to the address he gave on November 16,
1934, as Master of the Worshipful Company of Stationers
and Newspaper Makers. At that gathering, both the
Prince of Wales and the Archbishop of Canterbury

Before delivering a speech on a given subject, the Duke
sometimes favoured the plan of inviting specialists to an informal
dinner-party.
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